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ABSTRACi- 

This information package compiles several resources 
for supporting children and teens with severe disabilities in 
integrated recreation/leisure activities. The package contains: (1) 
an overview article by Pam Walker titled "Supports for Children and 
Teens with Developmental Disabilities in Integrated 
Recreation/Leisure Activities," with 19 references; (2) an article 
reprint titled "Our Leisure Identity/Vos Loisirc et Vous" by Judith 
HcQill, emphasizing the importance of leisure experiences, the 
connection between leisure and friendships, and the need to assist 
people with disabilities to develop "leisure identities"; (3) an 
article reprint titled "The Kid from Cabin 17" by Pam Walker and 
Betsy Edinger, describing the experiences of a child with severe 
disabilities at a regular camp and implications for designing support 
services at camps or other recreation settings; (4) an article 
reprint titled "Supporting Children in Integrated Recreation" by Pam 
Walker; (5) an article reprint titled "A Sense of Belonging" by 
Bonnie Shoultz which provides examples of ways in which people with 
disabilities have become involved in ordinary community recreation 
and leisure activities? (6) the "Montgomery County (Maryland) 
Department of Recreation Policy statement on Main streaming " ; (7) a 
15-item annotated bibliography on integrated recreation for children 
and teens; and (8) descriptions of four human service and community 
agencies and programs promoting positive integration practices. 
(JDD) 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
« from the original document. 
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RESOURCES ON INTEGRATED RECREATION/LEISURE OPPORTUNI^^^ 
FOR CHILDREN AND TEENS WITH DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 

Praface 

This information package was developed in response to numerous requests 
by states, local communities, and individuals for resources in supporting children and 
teens with severe disabilities in integrated > -creation/leisure activities. While there 
are some common issues in recreation for children and for adults, there are also a 
number of differences in ways to think about recreation for each. Therefore, we 
have decided to offer this package of resources materials focusing on children and 
teens and a separate one dealing with adults. 

Preparation of this package was supported in part by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services, National Institute 
on Disability and Rehabilitation Research under contract no. G0085C3503 awarded to 
the Center on Human Policy, Division of Special Education and Rehabilitation. School 
of Education, Syracuse University. 

The development of this package was a group effort. Thanks go to Betsy 
Edinger, Bonnie ShoulU, Julie Racino, Zana Lutfiyya, Deborah Gold, Steve Taylor 
and Rachael Zubal. 

Ram Walker 
Research Associate 
Research and Training Center 
on Community Integration 

July 1990 



SUPPORTS FOR CHILDREN AND TEENS WITH DEVELOPMENTAL 
DISABILITIES IN INTEGRATED RECREATION/LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

by Pam Walker 

Introduction 

R6.':reation and leisure activities are a critical dimension in the quality of life for 
all people, including those with disabilities (Ford et al., 1986; Hutchison & Lord, 
1979). Yet, traditionally, recreation/leisure is given low priority In the lives of children 
and teenagers with developmental disabilities (Hutchison & Lord, 1979; Voeltz, 
Wuerch, & Wilcox, 1982). When opportunities are provided for these activities, they 
take place predominantly in segregated settings or groups. In the past few years, 
however, increased recognition has been given both to the importance of assisting 
persons with disabilities to participate in recreation/leisure activities, and the need for 
this participation to be in integrated community settings. 

The way supports are designed and provided is a critical factor in both the 
opportunities for integration for people with disabilities and the quality of those 
experiences. There are three central and essential components of support: (a) 
supports based on a value or belief in integration for all, including those children and 
youth with severe and multiple impairments; (b) supports that are both individualized 
and flexible; and (c) supports that promote social interactions and friendships. Each 
of these will be discussed below. 

Integration for All 

EftJrts to promote integrated recreation and provide supports must be based on 
the belief that integration is possible for all children (Lord, 1981; Taylor, Biklen, & 
Knoll, 1987). In the past, and in many cases still today, children with mild or 
moderate disabilities may be integrated, while those with severe handicaps remain in 
highly segregated settings (Nietupski, Hamre-Nietupski, & Ayres, 1984; Voeltz, 



Wuerch, & Wilcox. 1982). Or, some children gradually progress to more integrated 
settings as they gain requisite skills. Again, those with severe disabilities may neve 
be seen as having enough skills for participation in integrated settings. 

As an alternative, people and agencies must be willing to provide whatever 
levels and types of supports are needed to assist all children to be in integrated 
settings and activities. The challenge is for those who are providing support and 
facilitating integration to figure out (along with the person with disabilities, family, 
friends, and others who know him or her well) how best to promote participation 
and interaction, and to provide the supports to make this possible. 



individualize d and Flexible Supports 

In order to best assist children/teens, particularly those with severe disabilities, 
to participate in integrated settings supports must be both individualized and flexible 
(Hutchison & Lord. 1979; Schleien & Ray. 1988; Taylor. Knoll. & Biklen. 1987; 
Walker & Edinger, 1988; Walker. Edinger. Willis, & Kenney. 1988; Wehman & 
Schleien. 1981). This means both that the types and levels of support should be 
based on the needs of the particular child, and the types and levels of support 
should be adaptable, based on possible changing needs of the child. Some key 
elements of individualized and flexible supports include the following: 

Qettinff to knffw thii child /teen . This is a first and most important step in 
the process of providing individualized supports (Johnson. 1985). It is important to 
see support as occurring within the context of a relationship. Within this context, 
those who are providing assistance or support can best determine individualized 
strategies for support. Getting to know someone, however, is a process which 



occurs over time. Therefore, determination of the most helpful types of supports, 
what works best, is also likely to take time. It is essential that those who are 
providing support be willing to learn and adapt over time. 

T^a phtnq nflttdftd akllH . Acquisition of skills and competencies related to an 
activity can facilitate greater participation and Interaction with others. (Ford et al.. 
1984; Schleien & Ray. 1988; Voeltz. Wuerch. & Wilcox. 1982). However, skill 
acquisition needs to be balanced with other aspects of participation, and should not 
be the driving force, determining in and of itself what the child's/teen's participation 
in an activity will look like (Walker et al., 1988). 

in terms of skills, there are four points to be made here: (a) It is important 
that skills be learned within the context of the routines and larger activities of which 
they are a part, rather than in isolation (i.e.. not just using basketball drills, but 
learning basketball within the context of a game, with rules and regulations, team 
work, etc.): (b) It is important to recognize the need for children to acquire skills or 
learn behaviors that are indirectly associated with an activity. For example, in 
basketball, this might mean learning to cheer for the team on the sidelines with 
teammates or celebrate a team victory, rather than just learning to play the game 
itself; (c) In determining which skills are most important, time should be spent 
observing and gathering information from nondisabled peers as to what types of 
skills they think are most valuable (Nietupski. Hamre-Nietupski. & Ayres. 1984); and 
(d) Children need varying amounts of time to learn new skills and the routines and 

activities of which they are a part. 

/^Hf ptMion nf ac nivrifft/pft'^'^' partfclnatlon. Adaptation of activities and 
strategies for partial participation in activities should be designed on an individualized 
basis, depending on the needs of the particular child (Ford et al.. 1984; Baumgart et 



al.. 1984). Use of adaptations and partial participation enables all children, including 
those with severe disabilities, to take part in a wide ranga of activities. One type of 
adaptation is a change in the nature of the activities as a whole, with an emphasis 
on cooperation versus competition (McGill. 1988). The types of adaptations used by 
someone who is providing support may well serve as models for others in the 
setting or activity, who may begin initiating similar adaptations themselves and/or 
• ome up with new and different ideas about ways to involve the person. Those who 
are providing support must have the willingness and flexibility to let others help 
provide assistance in these ways. 

BacKfng off from OvgrgUPPOrt . it is important to be conscious of when a 
child needs a lot of direct support and when to back off and either let other children 
or adults provide support, or let the child participate independently (Walker et al.. 
1988). Oversupport. particularly by an adult, can create barriers both to the child's 
development of skills and competencies needed in the setting and to allowing other 
children or adults get involved and/or leam how to provide assistance. Backing off 
does not mean doing nothing; it entails continued awareness of the situation and 
intervention, when necessary, to promote maximum participation and interaction. 

SUPPOrtg That Promote Social mtarae t lona and Prlan j nhjpff 

Strully and Struliy (1985) emphasize the importance of friendships for all 
people, including those with severe disabilities. They underscore the need for 
integration to include a social rather than just physical dimension. Recreation and 
leisure activities are an important vehicle through which many people have fun, relax, 
and meet others who share similar interests and may become acquaintances or 
friends (Gold & McGill, 1988; Heyne, 1987; McGiil, 1987). Often, however, when 



people with disabilities attend activities in integrated settings, they experience little or 
no social interaction with the nondisabled people around them. Therefore, special 
attention needs to be focused on promoting opportunities for interaction and 
friendship. In addition to the individualized support strategies described above, there 
are a number of other ways to accomplish this. 

tnvQivflmflnt with other ehlfdran. The person providing support should, 
where possible, engage him- or herself with nondisabled students, getting to know 
them, and providing a connecting link between these students and the student with 
disabilities (Walker et ah, 1983). In other words, this person should not be seen as 
the person who relates only to the child with disabilities. 

Modeling for others . The person providing support should be aware that 
his or her interactions with the child/teen with disabilities can serve as a model for 
other children and adults (Walker & Edinger, 1988). This may be particularly 
important in assisting others in areas such as learning to communicate with the 
person, and learning various ways of responding to undesirable or inappropriate 
behaviors. 

Backing off . Often, interactions occur without any involvement of a support 
person. At times, in fact, the presence of an adult may serve as a barrier to 
interactions, and it may be necessary to consciously back off and let interactions 
occur on their own. Colette Savard (1988) writes about dilemmas related to this is 
assisting her teenage son, Olivier. "Seventeen-year-olds do not want adults 'hanging 
around' with them. It becomes a vicious circle. Until Olivier builds close 
relationships with his peers he will need to be accompanied by adults, but while he 
is being accompanied by adults he is not likely to build close relationships with his 
peers" (pp. 39-40). 

5 



interaetiona In thft eontftxt of activltlfla . One of the ways to learn how best 
to promote Interactions is to observe the interactions of others in the setting--for 
instance, what types of interactions occur and at what times. Two things are 
important to keep in mind. First, some activities, or parts of activities, are more 
conducive to interactions than others. Those who are providing support must notice 
and take advantage of what opportunities there are for interaction, even if that 
means revising task or goal objectives to allow for spontaneous interaction. Second. 
It should be recognized that interactions are not all verbal; they may involve sitting 
with other team members and cheering together from the sidelines, or working 
cooperatively together to build to stage set for the school play. 

onportunlties for friendship . Integration into recreation and leisure activities 
does not guarantee that friendships will form between children with disabilities and 
those without disabilities. However, participation in such activities, with adequate 
and proper support, can provide many opportunities for children to have fun, get to 
know each other, develop friendships, and experience increased membership in 
neighborhoods, schools, and communities. 

Con'Slusion 

Integration is a process; it takes time ,'Hj^r.hison & Lord, 1984; Lord, 1931; 
Gold, 1986). But. over time, all children, m>i, .<<}u)Q those with th«» most severe 
disabilities, can be assisted to both incrc--© the ways in which they can participate 
in activities and their interactions with otiiers. In order to facilitate this integration, it 
does not necessarily take people who are specially trained in the area of 
developmental disabilities or recreation (Schleien & Ray. 1988; Walker & Edinger, 
1988). While these types of people certainly might help provide either direct 



assistance or consultation, what is neoded, primarily, is: people who know the chile 
well, or are willing to get to know the child well, in order to best generate ideas for 
individualized support and assistance; people who are knowledgeable about and 
enjoy the particular activity; people who are willing and able to involve themselves 
with others in the activity as a whole, rather than just with the person with a 
aisabillty; and people who are committed to the person with a disability, and to 
facilitating his or her participation and integration. As with integration, development 
of such commitment often takes time, and will only occur as people have the 
opportunity to get to know children/teens with disabilities, learn ways in which they 
can participate and interact with others, and recognize the benefits to all people in 
the activity or setting when children with disabilities are assisted to participate 
(Heyne, 1987; Schleien & Ray. 1988). 
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lur leisure identlty/Vos loisirs et vous" 

by Judith McGill 



From entourage . 1987, 2(3), pp. 23-25 (reprinted with permission) 



This article emphasizes the importance of leisure experiences in all of 
our lives. It focuses on the need to do more than just offer people 
with disabilities structured leisure activities or programs; rather, we 
need to assist them to develop "leisure identities." The author also 
points out the need for greater recognition of the strong connection 
between leisure and friendships in our efforts to assist people to get to 
know others and make friends. 



Our leisure identity 



Vos loisirs et vous 

Jidith McGill 



Remember jumping from the rafters of the barn with 
your cousins, taking a plate of freshly baked cookies 
to your favourite hiding place and sharing them with 
your bast friend, building a sand castle with your dad, playing 
Monopoly with the rest of your family on a rainy day, piling 
leaves up in a heap and jumping into it over and over again, 
sleeping overnight in a lean-to with your neighbours, playing 
flag football at recess, going camping with friends on a long 
weekend with a case of beer and entertaining guests for the 
first time m your new apartment? 

It would be difficult to argue that cherished memories like 
these can ever be replaced or even duplicated. All of these 
memories are leisure experiences and most of them involve 
relationships with other people. These common, everyday 
leisure experiences are often the ones that are missing in the 
lives of people with disabilities and yet these memories are at 
the crux of our understanding of the importance of leisure in 
our lives and in the lives of people labelled "mentally 
handicapped." 



;/ is , ur icisurc ixpcncnccs ihat ^ivc richiws:. 
iiur .Vv i'.s. Jm: .)rv(i\ ilic monoumy 
,n •lami ana muiine. 

It Is our leisure experiences that give richness to our lives, 
that break the monotony of habit and routine. It is through 
our leisure that we are able to experiment with life and with 
who we are as individuals. Leisure provides many people 
with an opportunity to find a unique identity apart from their 
work and family identities. Many of our friendships are either 
built or strengthened during our leisure time and through our 
leisure involvements. 

Even though the connection between leisure and 
friendships is a very strong one. it is not yet widely 
recognized. For many of us. our most meaningful 
relationships outsiie our family, centre around our leisure 
identities and leisure involvements. A lot of our time and 
energy apart from our work is spent in enjoying our leisure 
time with people who have similar interests. 

People with disabilities are often not helped to develop or 
strengthen their leisure identities. Instead, they are restricted 
to taking part in structured leisure activities. Too often, 
leisure tor persons with disabilities is equated with 
supervised outings or segregated sport leagues. 
Spontanaeity and choice, two essential ingredients of leisure, 
are seen as not being practical or even possible. This is 
compounded by the fact that people with disabilities have 
had limited opportunities to make friends. 

Friendships are often made through becoming a member 
of a community club or organization. Being a member of an 



Vous souvenez'vous d'avoir d6\k \ou6 d la marelle avec 
votra meilleure amie. d'avoir organist un pique-nique 
derriire la maison avec les petits voisins. d'dtre all6 
vous cacher sous la galerie avec un ami et une grosse pile de 
biscuits tout frais cuits. d'avoir construit un fort sur la plage 
avec papa, d'avoir empild des tas et des tas de feuilles 
mortes pour ensuite sauter dedans, d'etre allde faire du 
camping une longue fin de semaine avec des amis et une 
caisse de bidre ou d'avoir donnd un party pour la premiere 
fois dans votre nouvel appartement? 

Des souvenirs comme ceux-16 ne se remplacent pas. Tous 
ces souveniis pr6cieux sont des experiences v6cues penflart 
les loisirs et impliquent la pr6sence d'amis ou de gens qui 
vous sont proches. Ces activitds toutes simples et sans 
pretention sont souvent prdcisdment le genre d'activit6s qui 
manquent dans la vie des personnes qui pr^sentent une 
incapacity. C'est ce genre mtme d'activitds qui nous permet 
de comprendre la place qu'occupent les loisirs dans notre vie 
et dans la vie des personnes qui ont 6\6 6tiquet6es 
• ddficientes mentales 

Lcs miurs rt'tmenf noirv i w nuts rchc. 
r>ius innrcssanu' et i icnncni uuermmDrc 
M mimoimue :t Ui r-iminc. 

Les loisirs rendent notre vie plus riche, plus int6ressante et 
viennent interrompre la monotonia et la routine. Les loisirs 
nous offre une possibilitA d'explorerdiverses activit6s et de 
mieux nous situerface 6 celles-ci. Bien des gens se trouvent. 
grice h leurs loisirs, une identity qui n'est ni relive au travaii 
ni relive & la famille. Bien des amities voient le jour ou se 
d^veloppent dans le cadre des loisirs. 

Le rapport entre les loisirs et les amiti6s. bien que tr6s 
Evident, n'est pas encore reconnu par la majorit6. Pour la 
plupart d'entre nous, les relations interpersonnelles qui nous 
sont le plus important en-dehors de notre famille sont souvent 
relics ^ nos loisirs. Nous consacrons passablement de 
temps & nos loisirs et aux gens qui partagent des gouts 
semblables aux nOtres. 

On n'aide malheureusement pas sutfisamment les 
personnes qui pr6sentent une incapacit6 k se d6veiopper ur>e 
identit6 semblable dans le cadre des loisirs. Celles-ci doivem 
se contenter de participer k des activit6s de loisirs 
structur6es. Les loisirs pour les personnes qui pr6sentent une 
d6ticience sont trop souvent synonymes de sorties 
supervisees ou de sport s6greg6. On ne consid6re pas 
pratique, ou m6me possible, la spontan6it6 et le choix. qui 
sont pourtant deux ingredients essentials des loisirs. Qui plus 
est. ces personnes n'ont ddj^ pas tenement d'occasions de 
se faire des amis. 

On rencontre souvent ies gens qui deviendront nos amis 
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organization helps to strengthen a person's leisure identity. 
For example, if you belong to the local Y.M.C.A. and 
participate in the hiking club, you are more likely to meet 
other hikers and in turn learn about hiking. The hikers you 
meet may have other leisure interests that you would learn 
about. The friendships developed through the hiking club 
could "carry over" into other areas of your lite. The more you 
perceive yourself as a member of the hiking club, the more 
eager you are to accept and become part of the unstated 
expectations and belief systems it values. This is perhaps 
more apparent in competitive clubs or high status clubs like 
private golf clubs. Nevertheless, it is a part of all groups and 
group memberships. By belonging to a hiking group, you are 
also more likely to learn the language people use when they 
refer to various trails and hiking methods and the subtle 
images that go along with the identity (i.e.. style of dress and 
related lifestyle issues like nutrition). There are also other 
benefits that come from joining community clubs and 
organizations and that is the sense of community that a 
person can feel by being a member and contributing to a 
group. 

Being a member of a formal group is not, however a 
prerequisite to having a leisure identity. Many people 
consider themselves as having a leisure identity without 
belonging to a group that shares a similar identity. They may 
consider themselves avid gardeners or fishermen without 
belonging to garden clubs and angling clubs. Leisure 
identities are supported in many different ways. People are 
supported in their identity as artists by the occasional 
compliment, while others are supported by day-to-day 
contact with other artists and the opportunities they have to 
take part in artistic pursuits. The more the people in our lives 
support us to be involved in the leisure pursuits that interest 
us ana the more they perceive us in those identities, the 
easier it is for us to share that perception of ourselves. 

A leisure identity is something that characterizes our 
leisure involvements. It has to do with how we describe 
ourselves and how others describe us in our leisure. Our 
leisure identities change as our priorities change. At any one 
time in our lives we may be able to define one or more 
leisure identities from music lover, to sportsperson. golfer, 
rummage saler. miniature collector, swimmer, gymnast, tree 
climber, listener, wrestling fan. . . These identities go beyond 
mere participation in the activity and yet they are not 
necessanly things that we are good at. but things we enjoy. 
They describe who we are more than what we do and they 
describe what we believe ;mportant and what we value. 

Victor Fenton loves model trams. In fact. Victor would not 
hesitate to describe himself as a **model train buff." At this 
time in Victor's life, his involvement in model trains has given 
him a unique leisure identity. His apartment is full of trains 
and tram paraphernalia. 

His interest in model trains has become a big part of his 
life. Often on a weeknight. Victor and his friend James get 
together to plan out the major renovations and additions that 
need to be made to the model train set. A lot of Victor's 
leisure time and spare money are spent on his train set. 
Victor's friends and contacts are* for the most part, other 
people who enjoy model trains and consider themselves 
• model train buffs.'* He now belongs to two model train 
clubs, a provincial one, and one he established himself. The 
"Victor and Friends*' model tram club has a small 
membership of people who helped Victor build up his model 
railway. The members contribute to the club by typing 
newsletters, building model bridges and ordering part3, 
among other things. 



dans un club ou une organisation de la communaut6. Le fait 
de faire partie d*une organisation aide & renforcir Tidentit^ de 
la personne en tant que personne qui a des loisirs distincts. 
Si par exemple. vous faites partie du Y.M.C.A. de la ville et 
que vous allez faire des randonn^s A pied avec le club, vous 
rencontrerez d'autres gens qui comme vous. aiment faire de 
la randonnde et il est probable que vous en apprendrez 
davantage sur cette activity. Les gens que vous rencontrerez 
auront probablement d'autres activitds dont ils vous parleront 
et qu'ils vous feront ainsi ddcouvrir II est possible que les 
amis rencontres dans le cadre des activitds du club de 
randonndes s'dtendent 6 d'autres parties de votre vie. Plus 
vous vous vovez comme un membre du club, plus vous aurez 
tendance ^ 8 pter et ^ incorporer les attentes et les iddes 
assocides 6 c^ite activity. Ceci est plus Evident dans les 
clubs ou la compAtition joue une part importante. et dans les 
clubs ou I'appartenance confdre un statut considerable, 
comme par exemple les clubs de golf privds. On retrouve 
cette caractdristique dans tous les groupes. Revenons ^ notre 
exemple du club de randonndes : il est probable que vous 
apprendrez le jargon dont se servent les gens qui font de la 
randonnde pour designer les pistes, I'dquipement et les 
diverses mdthodes; vous apprendrez ^element k reconnaitre 
Irs caract6ristiques secondaires associees ^ cette activity 
(fagon de s'habiller. nutrition, etc). Uappartenance k un cljb 
ou un groupe communautaire offre d'autres avantages, cela 
ddveloppe par exemple une conscience comriunautaire. du 
fait que vous etes membre d'un groupe commun et que vous 
avez la satisfaction d'apportez votre contribution au groupe 

II nest pas absolument nteessaire de fairf partie (^'un 
groupe formel pour s'identifier d'une fapon prdcise p it 
rapport aux loisirs. La joueuse de squash ou le pechaur ne 
font pas nScessairement partie d'une club de squatn ou de 
p§che. Leur identite est encouragde de diftdrente fagon. Un 
peintre amateur peut 6tre suffisamment encourage par un 
compliment occasionnel alors qu"un autre tire son 
encouragement d'un contact quotidien avec d'autres artistes 
et de la possibilite de poursuivre des activitds artistiques. 
Plus les gens qui nous entourent nous encouragent lans les 
loisirs qui nous interessent et plus ils nous identifient k une 
activity particuli^re, plus il nous est facile de partager cette 
perception de nous-mdmes. 



Bicn des amities voient h jour ou sc dcveloppen: 
dans le cadre de^ loisirs. 



Notre identit6 face aux loisirs change k mesure que nos 
loisirs changent. II est possible d'fitre connu comme un 
amateur de ski pendant longtemps et de devenir 
dventuellement un collectionneur de roches bizarres pour fini: 
par 6tre un passionnd de la guitare classique, Ils ne s'ag't pas 
ndcessairement de choses auxquelles nous sommes des 
experts, mais plut6t de choses q Je nous prenons plaisir & 
faire. Ce genre d'activitds donne une bonne indication du 
genre de personnes que nous sommes et des choses qui sont 
importantes pour nous dans la vie. 

Victor Fenton adore les trains en modules r6duits. En fait, il 
n'hdsite pas 6 se dicrire comma un mordu des trains 
miniatures. Ce penchant lui donne une identity particuliire. 
En ce moment, son appartement est tout plain de trains et 
d'accessoires pour trains. 

Cette passion pour les trains occupe une place importair:^ 
dans sa vie. II lui arrive souvent. pendant la semaine. de 
donner un coup dr, fii k son ami James qui vient le rejoindre. 
Ils passent alors c'es heures i planifier les rdns'jvations 
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Victor (righi) tad Us rHcnd JaoMi Hurt an Intcmt In modd railways. 
Victor {k droite^ c< mq ami Jamaa loiii des roordw dcs trains nuniaturcs. 

Victor has been supported in many ways and by many 
people to develop this leisure identity. Five years ago when 
he first moved out on his own, support workers suggested to 
him that he find something to do with his time. They 
encouraged him to buy a model train set to see if he liked the 
hobby Once Victor began to take an interest, they introduced 
him to others who enjoy model trains and that formed the 
basis of h's involvement. According to Victor, it did not take 
long for him to learn the language associated with model 
trains. The more involved he becomes, the more excited he 
gets about learning new things and meeting other people 
who share his interest. Model trains have opened up a lot of 
opportunities to Victor that weren't possible before. 

Others have been supported by their parents and friends to 
find and develop leisure identities like Victor David is a 
hockey player and a wrestling fan, Brandy is a Raffi fan and 
Michael is a dart player. All of these individuals have strong 
leisure identities but they are the exception rather than the 
rule. Even though more people who have mental handicaps 
are living in the community individuals still experience 
loneliness and boredom and have not found ways to use their 
leisure to give them a sense of meaning and uniqueness. 

As concerned parents, advocates and human service 
providers we have not provided enough support to people 
with mental handicaps to develop strong leisure identities 
and become members of local community clubs and 
organizations. For the most part, it is a question of priorities, 
however, there is still an overpowering drive in our society to 
adhere to the traditional work elhic and to derive our sense of 
meaning from our work. It is still not widely recognized that 
leisure can play a vital role in expanding our friendships and 
relationships to provide us with a unique identity apart from 
work. 

It IS important that we find ways to recognize each 
person's leisure interests and support him or her to 
strengthen those existing interests or develop new ones. This 
implies a radical shift from taking people to and from 
segregated dances and sporting events. It requires going 
beyond the mere activity and looking at all the aspects of a 
leisure identity We must remember that building friendships 
IS an important part of this process since it provides the 
ongoing supports. Friendships grow and develop out of our 
leisure experiences. 

Judith McGUi h$$ Deen ma /aisure consultant for The G Auan Roeher institute 
tor the past fiva years She wni be returning to university to stuctv soaai poiicy m 
m fall Ms. McGiii will still t>e avi liable for leisure ^orkshoos at that time 
Contact The Roener institute tor arranging a womsnoD. 



majeures ou les additions qu'ils apporteront h la collection de 
trams. Victor consacre une bonne partie de ses loiairs et de 
son argent de poche k ses tiains. La plupart des amis et des 
gens que Victor connait sont aussi des amateurs de trains 
miniatures. II fait maintenant partie de deux clubs. Tun 
provincial et Tautre local, ce dernier fond6 par Iui-m6me, 
• Victor et compagnie II s'agit d'un club de taille modeste 
qui regroupe des gens qui ont aide Victor i construire son 
chemm de fer miniature, Les membres du club participeni de 
diverses fagons, ils pr6parent un bulletin de nouvelles, 
construisent des ponts minuscules, commandant les 
morceaux ndcessaires. etc. 

Victor a regu pas mal d'aide e! d 'encouragement grdce 
auxquels il a pu se ddvelopper une identity en rapport avec 
ses loisirs. Lorsqu'il a emm6nag6 dans son propre 
appartement il y a cinq ans, les personnes^ressources lui ont 
sugg6r6 de se trouver une fagon de s'occuper lis I'ont 
encjuragd h s'acheter un train miniature pour voir si pa lui 
plairait comma passe-temps. Une fois qu'il s'est montrd 
int6ress6. iis lui ont pr6sent6 d'autres personnes qui avaient 
les mdmes gouts et pa a 6\6 le d^but de son aventure dans le 
monde des trains miniatures, Victor nous dit qu'il n'a pas mis 
tongtemps h s'habituer au jargon et k tout ce qui a trait aux 
trains. Plus il s'y intdresse. plus tl prend plaisir k ddcouvrir de 
nouvelles choses et rencontrer de nouvelles personnes dont 
rint4r§t est le m6me. GrAce k ce passe-temps. Victor a vu 
s'ouvrir des avenues qui lui avaient 6X6 fermdes jusque-l^. 

D'aulres personnes ont 6galement regu Tappui de la famille 
et des amis pour d6velopper une identity comme I'a fait 
Victor. David joue au hockey et suit avidement la lutte, Brandy 
adore la musique folklorique et Michael se sp6cia se en 
dards. Tous ces gens ont une identity bien etablie face aux 
loisirs, mais ils sont une exception plutdt que la rdgle. Bien 
que les gens soient de plus en plus nombreux k vivre dans la 
communaut6, ils connaissent la solitude et I'ennui et n'ont 
pas encore trouv6 de fapon de mettre k profit leurs loisirs et 
de s'en trouver valoris6, 

Je crois que nous n'avons pas. en tant que parents, 
d6fenseurs des droits et pourvoyeurs de services, donne 
suffisamment d'encouragement et d'appui aux personnes qui 
pr6sentent une ddficience intellectuelle pour que celles-ci 
s'identifient face aux loisirs et par I** fait m§me, deviennent 
membres des clubs et organisations communauiaires locaux. 
C'est, dans bien des cas, une question de priority mais il 
semble aussi que notre soci6t6 soit pouss^e k voir dans le 
travail la source de toutes satisfactions. L'id6e des loisirs 
comme source d*amiti6s et d'enrichissement n'est pas 
suffisamment reconnue. 

II est essentiel que nous sachions reconnaitre le genre 
d'activit6s qui int6ressent les gens et que nous les 
encouragions k d6velopper ces int6r6ts et i en trouver de 
nouveaux. Cela veut dire qu'il ne suffit plus de fourmr un 
moyen de transport pour se rendre aux danses et aux 
activit6s sportives. II nous faut voir au-del4 de !*activit6 
comme telle et examiner les aspects de celle-ci qui 
permettraient k une personne de se ddvelopper une identtt6 
face aux loisirs. N'oublions pas que les amiti6s torment une 
partie importante de ce processus car c ast de Id que 
viendront le soutien et Tencouragement 6 long terme. Les 
loisirs sont un contexte id6al pour d6velopper et entretenir 
des amities. 

Judith hAcGiii a fan otf.*ca de consuttante en matf^ aa fotstrs auPres da L instrtut 
G. AUan Roahar cas anq demiares anneas Eiie rapranara ses atuoas 
unrvarsnairas en poiitiQua sociaia i I'automna Madame McGiU contmuara d'etre 
disponibia pour donnar aas ata^tart aur las totsirs vauiiiaz contacter L institut 
Roahar si vous 6tas mtarassa A organiser un atanar 
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"The Kid from Cabin 17" 



by Pam Walker and Betsy Edinger 



from Camping Magazine . May 1988, 18-21. 



This article describes the experiences of one child with severe 
disabilities at a regular camp-how he participated in camp activities and 
got to know other campers and camp staff. It concludes with a 
number of lessons about the design of supports for people with severe 
disabilities at camps or other recreation settings. 



SPECIAL POPULATIONS 



I'U take Chauncey' 

'He's a really good person.' ^ 

'He's really no different from anybody else.' 

The Kid from Cabin 1 7 



Often in ilic pasu children and teenagers 
wiih developmental disabilities have 
been institutionalized or sheltered from 
society. If they lived at home, they 
attended separate, segregated schools 
and segregated recreational programs. 
If they went to summer camp, it was a 
* 'special camp" for handicapped chil- 
dren only. There was litlJe or no contact 
with nonhandicappcd children from their 
neighborhood and community. 

Since the late 1960s and early 1970s» 
however, increased attention has been 
placed on integrating persons with dis- J 
abilities, including those with severe ' 
impairments, into the community (Cen- 
ter on Human Policy, 1979), including 
regular, public schools and community 
recreational facilities and programs. Yet, 
as Bogdan and Taylor (1986, p. 210) 
point out, '*bcing in the community is 
not the same as being part of the 
community." It became evident that 
while more and more handicapped chil- 
dren were being placed in schools and 
communities, very little social contact 
or interaction was resulting (Bercovici, 
1983). Friendships and relationships arc 
important for everybody, disabled or not 
(Siainback & Siainback, 1987). 

Jeff and Cindy Strully (1985), writing 
m the Journal of the Association for 
Persons with Severe Handicaps, said 
they were convinced that their disabled 
daughter's friendship with others and 
membership in the community were 
instrumental in her development. Rec- 
reation and leisure activities offer great 
opponunities for meeting people and 
forming friendships. However, these 
opportunities are often very limited for 



by Pam Walker and Betsy Edinger 

children with disabilities, who remain 
isolated and excluded from activities 
wiih nonhandicapped children (Hutchison 
&Lord, 1979). 

For the past two and a half years, the 
staff of the Research and Training Center 
on Community Integration at the Center 
on Human Policy at Syracuse University 



has been involved in identifying and 
documennng exemplary practices through- 
out the nation in integrating persons with 
severe disabilities. Also in Syracuse, 
Transitional Living Services, Inc., a 
human services agency, has been making 
significant efforts to integrate children 
and teenagers with disabilities into 
recreational settings such as neighbor- 
hood centers, the YMCA. the Girls' 
Club and several summer camps in 
upstate New York. The agency has used 
a small amount of state grant money to 
help provide various kinds of support 
measures to children with disabilities to 
participate in these efforts. 

Co-author Walker, a research associ- 
ate at the Center on Human Policy, has 
spent considerable time observing arid 
interviewing staff and children with 
disabilities at camp and other recrea- 
tional settings. Edinger, special projects 
coordinator with Transitional Living 
Services, has been a 'support person," 
helping facilitate participauon from chil- 
dren with disabilities. This article fo- 
cuses on the experience of one of those 
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Lastsummer» a total 16 children and teenagers wiih disabilities attended Lourdes Camp, 
on Skaneatelcs Lake in central New York. Lourdes is a pnvaie. nonprofit 
camp run by the Roman Catholic Diocese of Syracuse, where some 200 
nondisabled children come each week, sleeping in cabins of 12-15 each, 
grouped according to age, two counselors per cabin. 

One or two handicapped children came each week, assigned lo cabins according lo ae: 
ana participated in all camp activities with the other children. Extra support persons 
were assigned where needed. Grant funds enabled the camp to hire two extra counsclori 
for the summer, and to pay for camperships and transportation costs. Each week, one 
oi iwo counselors (from among the total 18) were chosen as the pnmary counseloris- 
to assist the children with disabilities. However, all staff members were involved w lun 
the children throughout the week. 
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Chauncey, who is 1 1 years old. 
severely mentally retarded and has 
cerebral palsy, was one of two children 
with disabilities who came to Lourdes 
during one particular week. His previous 
camping experiences had been limited 
10 **special camps'' for children with 
disabilities. Chauncey has limited verbal 
ability, but is very expressive and can 
communicate many needs, desires, likes 
and dislikes. He brought his ''communi- 
cation board'* with him, which helps him 
communicate with others via signs and 
symbols. He uses a wheelchair, and 
needs assistance with eating, dressing 
and other self-care needs. Since this was 
the first lime someone with so many 
needs had come to Lourdes. it was 
decided Chauncey would attend camp 
during the day but not stay overnight. 

When Chauncey first arrived, he was 
assigned to Cabin 17, along with 12 other 
boys his age and two counselors. At 
Lourdes. affiliation with a cabin is 
important. Even though Chauncey did 
not stay overnight, he became a pan of 
Cabin 17 for various camp activities. 
Thus, rather than being identified as * *ihe 
kid with disabilities/ * he became known, 
after a few days, as ** the kid from Cabin 

17;' 

A typical day at Lourdes includes a 
variety of activities chosen by the 
children, based on their interests. For 
Chauncey, this meant arts and crafts, 



swimming and free time in the morning, 
followed by lunch and a rest period. In 
the afternoon, Chauncey chose sofiball, 
then boating and canoeing, followed by 
an activity with his cabinmates and 
some free time before dinner. Most every 
evening was devoted to some type of 
special event or activity, such as square 
dancing, campfires and games. 

It might be difficult to imagine how 
someone as disabled as Chauncey could 



participate in many of the camp activi- 
lies. Rather than have a disabled person 
sit and watch, an alternative is to see 
what parts of activities such a person can 
engage in, with or without assistance. 
With assistance from the support person, 
the counselors and other campers, 
Chauncey was able to participate in 
Softball. Chauncey 's support person of- 
fered the following recollections of his 
Softball experience: 




On the first day we were to play softball, one of the 
counselors, Collin, and I decided that while it would be 
difficult for Chauncey to bat the ball, he cenainly could 
*'run" the bases if someone pushed his wheelchair. We 
agjeed that I would bat for Chauncey and Collin would 
push him around the bases. When the other team was at 
bat, Chauncey and I would play left field. 

Teams were chosen — Chauncey and I were chosen last 
— and we began to play. By the end of the game, Chauncey 
had been on base four times; and thanks to Collin's creative 
pushing, Chauncey had scored three runs, contributing to 
our team's victory. 

Chauncey and I were also quite active in left field. We had 
to move around a lot as we positioned ourselves correctly 
for the various hitters and chased after balls hit our way. 
We also provided encouraging ''chatter'' to our pitcher. 

Toward the end of the week, the other campers had begun 
to see Chauncey as just another player, a valuable one at 
that. On the third day of softball, Sara, another camper and 
one of the captains, was choosing sides. On the third pick, 
she said, "TW take Chauncey.'' One of the other campers, 
Kevin, moved over to Sara and asked her to choose him 
too; on her next turn she did. When it was Chauncey 's turn 
to bat, Kevin asked Collin if he could push Chauncey. Collin 
said that would be OK. And so it goes, for the duration of 
the game. On this day, the other team won. 

It is interesting that Chauncey 's panicipation in softball was 
noticed by many campers, not only those who actually 
played with him. At numerous times throughout the week, 
Chauncey was approached by campers who introduced 
themselves by remarking, **I saw you playing softball. 
You're good!'' 
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lie softball is an activity that 
ed some planning and assistance 



in order for Chauncey to be involved, it 
is imponant to look for opportunities 
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where children can get to know each 
other on their own. Further deschpiion 



Lessons Learned 

After reflecting on Chauncey*sexpcri- 
enccs at camp, one can draw a number 
of lessons about children with disabili- 
ties and camp. 

1A sense of belonging is importanL 
For Chauncey, an important pan of 
his integration into camp was his mem- 
bership in Cabin 17. The children in 
Cabin 17 got to know hitr first; by 
observing those children, other children 
at camp learned ho^- to interact with 
Chauncey. 

For example, while wailing for soft- 
ball to begin, Jessica, who was in 
Chauncey's swimming group, walked 
toward him and asked, ''What's his 
name again? 

A counselor responded, and Jessica 
in turn greeted Chauncey, putung her 



of Chauncey's experience was offered 
by the suppon person: 



hand out for him to slap, *'io give her 
five/' Later. Jessica remarked. *'I saw 
him do this with some of the boys from 
his cabin.*' 

2 It is important for the staff and campers 
to be able to see how someone with 
disabilities, even as disabled as Chauncey, 
can participate in camp activities. If a 
hike were taken up a rough trail in the 
nearby woods, Chauncey might not be 
able to go, but alternative plans could 
be made for him to join another group 
activity. However, for most camp activi- 
ties, there was some way for Chauncey 
to participate. 

When camp first began, it was difficult 
to imagine how Chauncey could play 
Softball, however, after seeing the role 
modeling and suggestions Collin and the 
si'pport person offered, the campers 
quickly saw that he could, in fact, be 

2I~" 



involved. This provided the opportunity 
for o^her children to think and talk about 
Chauncey, based on his abilities and the 
ways he could do things, rather than his 
disabilities and the things he could not 
do. 

3 The experience of Chauncey and other 
children with disabilities at Lourdes 
provide valuable lessons about the sup- 
port counselors and administrative staff 
need when children with disabilities 
come to camp. It is not exactly necessary 
to hire special camp staff persons trained 
in disabilities. At the same time, the 
levels of support and assistance needed 
by both the camp staff and children with 
disabilities vary, depending on the situ- 
ation. 

For some children with disabilities, it 
is sufficient to have the camp staff spend 
time talking with others who know them 
well, in order to become familiar with 
any special needs. Camp administrators 
could arrange for the child's parents, 
teachers or other consultants to provide 
orientation to the siaff before camp 
begins. 

For other children, parucularly those 
with more severe and multiple disabili- 
ties such as Chauncey, it might be helpful 
if these people spend time during role 
modeling strategies for the children's 
participaaon and interaction with others. 
Wiih Chauncey at Lourdes. the suppon 
person provided this type of assistance. 
As a result, the camp staff and other 
campers learn how to interact with him 
and develop additional strategies of theu- 
own to help him parucipate in different 
activities: as the week progressed. less 
involvement and initiation was need 1 
by the support person, 

A key factor was their getting to know 
Chauncey, learning how to communicate 
with him. knowing some of his special 
needs, the ways he could participate and 
some of his likes and dislikes. For most 
of the children with disabilities who 
came to Lourdes. however, the camp 
staff reported that the process by which 
campers got to knovy them was "not 
that different" from the way they 
acquaint themselves with other campers. 

Finally, when camp staffers get to 
know a child with disabilities, just as 
with any child, they may come to like 
him or her. Getting to know and like a 
child can in turn nurture commitment 
to having that child at camp, even when 
he or she has many needs. 



Chauncey and I decided to try something different. It was 
free time and some of the other children were **hanging 
out" near the camp canteen. We went over to join them. 

By this time, more of the children had gotten to know 
Chauncey, and some came over to greet him; others still 
stood at a distance. 

I remember thinking this would be a good time to leave 
Chauncey with the other children. Fifteen minutes later, I 
returned to find that all of the children who were standing 
at a distance when I left had gathered around Chauncey. In 
my absence, they learned that Chauncey loves water, and 
were taking turns running to the showers to get more water 
and pour it into a cup for him. 

Interspersed with laughter, they were saying: '*No, no. don't 
do it for him. He likes to do it.'\ ''It's my turn to get 
more!''; *'See him laugh; he likes it.'\ ''I think he likes 
water because he doesn't get to be around it much. He lives 
in the middle of a city." 

Soon, it was Cabin 17's turn to buy things from the canteen. 
Mark, one of the other boys in the cabin, showed another 
boy how to release the brakes on Chauncey's chair and 
together they pushed him to the canteen. They helped him 
pick out an orange camp T-shin, some M&M's and a 
chocolate bar. 
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4 An important factor in the acceptance 
and integration of children with 
disabilities at camp is doing so on a 
small-scale, individualized bas'js. Rather 
than bringing groups of children with 
disabilities to camp, they can come one 
or two at a time- In this way, the number 
of children with disabilities is not i;o big 
as to stand out and create a special 
enclave or subgroup. Children can be 
provided individualized support when 
necessary, and there is not excess 
demand on the camp staff, as would be 
the case when too many children with 
special needs come. 

In addition, if a child with significant 
needs is scheduled to come to camp, it 
is planned so that he or she is the only 
handicapped child that week, or comes 
at tiie same time as another camper who 
requires only minimal support 

Finally, by having only a few children 
with disabilities at a time, camp adminis- 
trators felt they could best offer all of 
the children (both disabled and nondis- 
abled) a positive, integrated camping 
experience. 

5 At camp, it was important that Chauncey 
have unstructured time just to **hang 
out** with other children. Traditionally, 
many programs and activities for handi- 
capped children are highly structured, 
and involve a lot of direct assistance by 
staff. But the constant presence of adults 
can also act as a deterrent for other 
children to naturally interact with the 
child with disabilities. 

This became clear when staffers left 
Chauncey for periods of time and 
returned to find him surrounded by other 
children, freely interacting with him. 
On their own, the children discovered 
their own wnys of communicating with 
him and making friends. 

One of the most important parts of 
camp for all children is the friendships 
and relationships that develop. And so 
it is for children with disabilities. It is 
not sufficient that they just come to 
camp; effort must be made to facilitate 
interactions and help them develop 
friendships with other children. Some- 
limes this means standing back and 
letting the children do this on their own. 

Conclusions 

There are many ways to suppon 
children with disabilities in attending 



regular camps and participating in rec- 
reational activities. This experience at 
Lourdes provides one example of some 
of the strategies that can be used. Most 
important is the realization that this 
support must be individualized — each 
child needs somewhat different levels 
and types of support 

State and local grants can help provide 
such support measures, such as those 
used by Lourdes to hire exo^ camp staff, 
and for campcrships and u^sportation 
when it is difficult for families to cover 
these costs. 

When such funds are not available, 
exua assistance for children with dis- 
abilities can be provided by recruiting 
volunteers, creative restructuring of ex- 
isting staff schedules, including more 
counselors-in-uaini.ig on the camp staff 
and having children with disabilities 
come during sessions that are not filled 
to capacity. 

Camp administrators and staff should 
realize that in their attempts to include 
children with disabihties, **morc" does 
not necessarily mean * •better." When 
resources are limited, a significant step 
could be taken in this direction by 



recognized the contribution Chauncey 
made to camp. Matt, one of his counsel- 
ors, commented, "He gives us just as 
much as we give him." 

After a week at camp, Tim, one of 
Chauncey 'scabinmaies, reflected: "When 
I first saw him, I didn't know what to 
think • . . but n'^w I realize he's really 
no different from anybody else . . . there 
may be some things that he can't do the 
same way. but he's really no different." 

And, at the end of the week Jessi.-a, 
the camper who had gottin to know 
Chauncey through swim class, said, **I 
hope Chauncey gets an honor camper 
award (given to one child from each 
cabin each week) . . . "I'm not saying 
he should because he's handicapped. I'm 
saying it because he is a really good 
person. He's someone I wouldn't mind 
being hke." 

Chauncey came to be a valued mem- 
ber of camp. The children's acceptance 
of, and friendship with him came from 
spending time with him and getting to 
know him- As a result, they began go 
focus on his similarities, personal quali- 
ties and abilities rather than on differ- 
ences, stereotypes and disabilities. 



, . support must be individualized — 
each child needs . , . different levels and types' 



including one or two children with 
disabilities at different times during the 
summer. In this way, knowledge and 
experience can be gained toward suc- 
cessfully including more children in the 
future. 

Finally, it is important to recognize 
the need for all children with disabilities, 
including those with the most severe 
disabilities, to participate and interact 
with nondisabled friends. Chauncey's 
experience at Lourdes illustrates that it 
is possible for all children, even those 
with the most severe disabilities, to 
attend and participate in regular camp 
scuings. What is needed is the willing- 
ness and commiunent to provide the 
supports ihcy need in order to do so. 

During the week Chauncey was at 
camp, it became clear that the experience 
benefitted not only him, but also the 
camp as a whole. For many campers and 
camp staff, it was the first time they had 
ever spent time with, and gouen to know 
someone with severe disabilities. They 



The same opportunities for acceptance 
and friendship with all people with 
disabilities will come from spending 
time with others who are nonhandicap- 
ped, participating together with them m 
schools, camps and other recreational 
activities, neighborhoods and communi- 
ties, c 
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"Supporting Children in Integrated Recreation" 

by Pam Walker 



from Thft Assoeiatinn for Person s with Severfi Handicaps Newslettgr. 
January 1988, 4-5. 



This article describes the types of supports offered to assist children 
and teens with disabilities to take part in neighborhood centers, camps, 
and other recreational settings in Central New York. Supports must 
be both individualized and flexible, based on a person's specific needs. 
With the proper supports, all children, Including those with the most 
severe disabilities, can participate in Integrated recreation settings. 
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Supporting children in 
integrated recreation 




Pam (center foraground) and fri«nds ot th« Dunbar C«nt«r 




Chauncay with his cabinmatM and counitlor at Lourdet Camp 
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by ^am Walker, Ruearch Amociou, 
Center on Human Micy 

During the course of a national 
learch for innovative pro- 
grama* the Research IVaining 
Center on Community Integration at 
Syracuse University learned of some 
efforts to integrate children with dis- 
abilities into recreational activities in 
Syracuse and the Central New York 
region. With individualized and flex- 
ible supports, children with severe 
disabilities were participating m 
regular recreational activities in the 
community Funds to establish sup- 
ports are provided by the New York 
State office of MenUl Retardation and 
Developmental Disabilities (OMRDD) 
and the Children's Resource Network 
(formerly the Disabled Children's Pro- 
gram). These funds, provided ai a 
grant to Transitional Living Services 
(a private, nonprofit service agenc>* m 
Syracuse) pay for support staff posi- 
tions within the recreational settings. 
Betsy Edinger, of IVansitional Living 
Services works with various com- 
munity recreational sites to establish 
the needed supports, make referrais of 
children with disabilities and provide 
ongoing technical assistance and sup- 
port in the integration of the children 
with disabilities. 

Dunbor Community Center Syro- 
w%m$ New York 

Each day after school, IVacy, who is 
16 years old, walks from her home to 
the Dunbar Center, a local neighbor- 
hood center, to participate in the after 
school program. Here she joins about 
40 to 50 children and teens without 
disabilities in a variety of recrea- 
tional, educational, cultural and other 
activities* For Tracy, who has Down 
Syndrome and attends special educa^ 
tion classes, the Dunbar Center pro- 
vides the opportunity for her to spend 
time with peers without handicaps 
from her neighborhoods in activities of* 
her choice any day of the week. In ad- 
dition to Tracy, two other girls with 
develo^ mental disabilities, Michelle 
and Pam, take part in the afterschooi 
program at Dunbar on a regular basis. 

The Dunbar Center is an inner-city 
neighborhood center ofTering a wide 
range of services and activities to 
/outh and adults in the area. Partici- 
pation by IVacy, Pam, and Michelle is 
made possible by the presence of a sup- 
port person^ Bertha Jones. Bertha haa 
previously worked at Dunbar Center, 
and therefore knew other staff 
members as well as children and teens 
who come there. 



When they arrive at Dunbar, the 
girls talk with Bertha about possible 
activities for the day. Fam has made 
friends with a few other girls at the 
Center, and engages in acti*'lties with 
them^arts and crafts, games or play- 
ing outside on the playground. Some- 
times they invite her to join them; at 
other times, she approaches them to 
join an activity. Tracy is more shy 
about initiating participation in acti- 
vities, so Bertha assists her to get in- 
volved. Pam and IVacy are becoming 
friends, and Pam also encourages 
Tncy to come along and take part in 
various activities. On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays a group meets to read and 
write poetry— IVacy enjoys attending 
this group. Michelle needs more one- 
to-one support than TVacy and Pam. 
Bertha spends a lot of time directly 
assisting Michelle; for example, shelv- 
ing her how to pour plaster into cer- 
amic molds, look at books and films in 
the library or play games with others. 
Although Michelle does not interact 
independently at Dunbar, Bertha feels 
it is important for her to be involved 
in all of the activities that take place 
there 

For all of the girls. Bertha continual- 
ly makes efforts to engagb them in 
activities with children without dis- 
abilities—she plans activities that are 
of interest to the children without dis- 
abilities and encourages them to join 
in. Gradually, the other children at 
Dunbar are getting fo know Pam, 
Tracy and Michelle. Also, over time, 
other staff members at Dunbar are 
becoming acquainted with them and 
will stop to greet them, chat for a mo- 
ment in the hallway or lend support 
and assistance where needed. 

Many neighborhood centers and 
other community facilities do not offer 
the supports which enable people with 
special needs to participate Dunbar is 
an exception. Here, TVacy, Pam and 
Michelle are enjoying many after- 
noons filled with fun and recreational 
activities of their choice and are 
developing friendships with other 
children from their neighborhood. 
P&m's mother thinks that "It's really 
great that she can come here.'* And, 
Bertha emphasizes that when they 
come, "they participate in everything 
that goes on at Dunbar— they do every- 
thing that everybody else does, they 
aren't excluded from anything." 

Lourdes Comf)* SkpneateUs* New 
York 

During the summer of 1987, 16 
O lildren and teens with developmen- 
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tal disabilities were able to gn to camp 
at Lourdes Camp along with their 
peers without disabilities* Lourdes 
Camp as a privatei nonprofit camp run 
by the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Syracuse. Every summer some 200 
children come each week, sleeping in 
cabins of 12*15 each, grouped by age, 
with two counselors per cabin, 

Lindsay and Jackie came the first 
week of camp. At camp, they had the 
opportunity to participate in many 
activities along with their cabin-* 
mates— including swimming, boating, 
hiking, soitball and many other camp 
experiences, Lindsay has some diffi* 
culty communicating, and it is not 
always easy to imderstand what he is 
saying or wnat his needs are But, two 
of his camp counselors talked about 
getting to know him, and, as a result, 
learning to understand his communi* 
cation—learning to give him plenty of 
time to respond to questions or re* 
quests and learning that when he gets 
upset it is often because he is tired and 
just needs to stop and rest for a while 
It was, therefore through getting to 
know Lindsay that the counselors 
were able to best support and assist 
him. 

Chauncey, who is labeled mentally 
retarded and uses a wheelchair, also 
had the opportunity to come to camp 
this summer. This was made possible 
through the direct support of Betsy 
Edinger of Transitional Living Ser- 
vices (11^). Betsy spent a great deal 
of time at camp assisting him to par- 
ticipate in all the activities During 
the Softball game when it was Chaun* 
cey's turn, Betsy would bat for him, 
and another camper would run the 
bases pushing Chauncey in his wheel- 
chair. In addition to directly assisting 
Chauncey, Betsy also helpeid others to 
learn how to interact with and support 
him. Ibward the end of the week, some 
of the counselors and many of the 
campers ^vithout disabilities were 
interacting with him on their own. 
One of the campers commented that 
when h6 first saw Chauncey he wasn't 
sure what to think or da but that he 
hu(i learned that *'he'8 really no dif- 
ferent from anyone else.*' And a 
counselor who spent a lot of time with 
Chauncey at camp remarked that 

Chauncey gives us just as much as we 
^ve him " 

Conclusions 

Children and teenagers with dis- 
abilities are increasingly becoming 
integrated in schools and vocational 
settinge It is equally important that 
they have the opportimity to recreate 
in integrated settings. Playing and^ 



interacting with peers in one's own 
neighborhood, at eampi and in other 
recreational settings are an important 
part of growing up. It is through such 
activity that many friendships are 
formed. Yet, children with severe 
disabilities often attend special educa* 
tion classes and other special pro- 
grams in locations far removed from 
their home neighborhoods, or in isola- 
tion from their peers without disabil- 
ities, thereby missixigout on the many 
natural opportunities for interaction 
and friendship that arise on a daily 
basis for children who have no dis- 
abilitiea 

The successful integration of chil- 
dren with disabilities into the recrea- 
tional settings described above can be 
attributed to a few key fisctors: (1) Only 
a small number of children with dis- 
abilities can be involvsd at a time (pro- 
gram staff have the awareness that if 
too many children with disabilities 
come, th^ would not be able to offer 
all of the children— both with disabili- 
ties and without— a positive, inte- 
grated experience; (2) the support staff 
for the children with disabilities are 
integral members of the regular recre- 
ation program staff— they do not form 
a special or separate enclave for the 
children/teens with disabilities— thus, 
their own integration into the pro* 
gram as a whole is enhanced, and they 
are better able to help children with 
disabilities to become involved; (3) the 
supports are individualized and flex- 
ible and vary from one person lo 
another— for Michelle, a strategy was 
to plan activities that would engage 
other teenagers with her— for Lindsay, 
it was necessary to learn to under- 
stand his communication and deter- 
mine some oi his needs— and 
Chauncey needed assistance wiih 
daily self-care activities in order :o 
come to campL The design of these sup- 
ports is based upon familiarity and 
knowledge of the individual child and 
(4) the technical assistance provided to 
the recreational program staff, ofifered 
on an ongoing rather than time- 
limited basis, models strategies for 
support and integration and assists 
with planning and problem-solving. 

The experience oi children with dis- 
abilities at the neighborhood center 
and camp described above as well as 
in several other recreational settings 
in the Syracuse area, demonstrates 
that all children with disabilities, no 
matter how severe, can be integrated 
into regular recreational activities. 
What is needed to make it work is the 
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commitment to making it work— the 
willingness to do whatever it takes to 
support children with disabiilities in 
integrated recreational opportunities. 

This article was prepared by the Re- 
search and Training Center on Com- 
munity Integration. Center on Human 
Micy, Division of Special Education 
and Rehabilitation, School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, with support 
from the U.& Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Services, National In- 
stitute on Disability and Rehabilita- 
tion Research. No endorsement by the 
U.S. Department of Education for the 
opinions expressed herein should be in- 
ferred 



"A Sense of Belonging" 

by Bonnie Shoultz 

from The Association for Persons with Sev ere Handicaps Newsletter. 
June 1987, 3 & 15. 



This articie provides some examples of ways in which people with 
disabilities have become involved in ordinary community recreation and 
leisure activities. It describes how funds from many different 
types of sources can be used to foster integration. The author points 
out that funds are not usually the major barrier to integration; rather, 
more significant barriers are provided by lacl< of commitment to 
integration for all people. 
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A sense of beloni^iitg 

Integration in recreation and leisure^ime activities 

by Bonnie Shoultz 



Where are people with disabilities participating in regular community 
leisure, recreationol and voluntary octivities? They are doing so in 
communities where parents, professional stoff, ordinary citizens and people 
with disabilities hove worked together to creote recreational environments that 
support people, reduce or eliminate barriers ond provide opportunities for suc- 
cess. As the following examples illustrate, in such communities people with 
disabilities ore more likely to feel that they reolly belong^ and will find mony 
ways to do so. 



Tim, o 15 year old with autism, goes to a neighborhood vouth center every week 
with o support person. He loves foosboll, ond the other youths who go there 
hove enjoyed helping him ieorn to p!ay well; they odmire his skill. One doy Tim 
got quite upset ond hod to leave the center because he began to throw things. 
The next time he come in, his apprehensive support person engaged the other 
youths in a discussion obout the situotion. One of them, a leoder with a "tougn" 
reputotion, soid "Well, that's okay— I get upset sometimes myself." Conver- 
sotion over, they went bock with Tim to play more foosbolL 

Soroh, o teenoger from o small town, joined the Junior Legion Auxiliary, wnere 
she was treoted like any other member. The other girls supported her and 
encouroged her to support the group, ond she became very involved in their 
octivities. A couple of yeors ago, she wos osked to carry the state flog ot their 
convention. Her developmental disabilities did not impoir her abilities to reore- 
sent her group in public, to belong and to choose what she wonts to do. 

Borry was unable to go to restauronts ond other public places with his fomiiy 
becouse they could notdeol with his extreme behovior. Staff who worked with 
him developed approoches his family could use, ond together with Borry, they 
learned how to go out together without incident. Now Borry enjoys these 
outings and his world hos continued to expand. 

Tom, who is o friend of the author and experiences Down syndrome, joined 
the Knights of Columbus several years ago after meeting a Knigh* during a fund 
raising octivity to benefit the local ARC One thing led to another ana the 
Knights accepted Tom os a member. Now he is co-choirperson of the Youth 
Committee ond hos received an award from the Knights for his work with them. 

Kevin, who is labelled profoundly retarded and has physical disobilities as weii, 
goes to 0 neighborhood coffee shop with o support person who has heioed 
the waitresses and the regulor customers get to know Kevin. Now Kevin is o 
'"regular" too, ond expresses strong preferences obout whot he wonts to orcer 
and which waitress is his fovohfe. And for the first time in his life, the peooie 
in the neighborhood speck to him wh^n he ond his fomiiy go out for o woik. 



The challenge 

For people with developmental dis- 
abilities integrated leisure and social 
activities can be a key to the com* 
munity. Yet most of the organized 
recreational, leisure and social activi- 
ties are segregated services or are pro- 
vided for groups of people who enter 
community settings but who, as indi- 
viduals, never become integrated into 
these settings. There are several 
reasons for this state of affairs. 

One thing that is missed in the 
haste to provide recreational services, 
or to teach leisure skills, is that usual- 
ly it is relationships that make leisure 
time meaningful and full. We forget 
the social nature of the human species 
that brings et^joyment and value to 
communal activities. Most individu- 
als pursue recreational and leisure 
activities not so much for their own 
sake, but because such activities 
represent a social occasion-*some- 
thing to do in the company of others 
they like* enjoy and admire. Skills, 
therefore, are important to most indi- 
viduals only insofar as they provide 
entry into a social context and enable 
relationships to grow. For people with 
developmental disabilities, relation- 
ships with people who are not disabled 
and who are not paid to be with them, 
are especially important. Recreational 
and leisure activities, like integrated 
work, are naturally suited to lead to 
such relationships if support is given 
to allow this to happen. 

Barriers to integration 

Pr^rhaps the major barrier to the 
participation of people with develop- 
mental disabilities in community 
activities and organizations is attitu- 
dinal. The attitude of service provi- 
ders, parents and the general public is 
that such participation is impossible 
or not worth the trouble. As long as 
physical and social integration are not 
an immediate goal of the recreational 
and leisure services provided to people 
with developmental disabilities, they 
will not be full participants in the life 
of our communitiea 



Our negative attitudes can range 
from the very crude public stereotypes 
long ago exposed and discarded by 
human service workers, to the more 
subtle but just as oppressive attitudes 
often found within the human service 
field today. Our oppressive attitudes 
reflect themselves in the language we 
too often use to describe people with 
developmenta.' disabilities, and in 
many implicit beliefs such as: 



* It takes too much time, money and 
energy to organize integrated rec- 
reational acttvities-^segregated 
activities are therefore an accept- 
able compromise becaube more 
people can benefit: 

• ftuticipation in integrated leisure 
activities is inappropriate or im- 
possible for people with severe dis- 
abilities: 



• Only professionals with special- 
ized training can teach or parti- 
cipate with people who have 
disabilities: 

• People should have good skills 
before engaging in an activity 
with people who have no disabili- 
ties; and 

• I^ople with disabilities would not 
be interested in belonging to the 
community organizations to 
which other people belong, nor 
would the organizations be inter- 
ested in them. 

Often we are so attached to c ir 
belief that public attitudes are the 
problem, that we fail to notice or- 
dinary citiiena-buB drivers, waiters 
and waitresaes, store clerks and many 
others-doing an excellent job of pro- 
viding support to people with disabili- 
ties who are using their services. We 
fail to notice that many people would 
be happy to become more involved 
with a specific individual (not a 
group), and will do so if human service 
worKers will give them "permission * 
instead of behaving in a protective or 
proprietary manner. 

The attitudes still held by those 
engaged with people with develop- 
mental disabilities also contribute to 
other barriers, such as architectural 
and transportation barriers that exist 
almost everywhere and the barriers 
that are imposed by the lack of 
resources to provide support to enter 
community settings as individuals 
rather than as part of a group. Feeling 
that integrated recreational and 
leisure options are not a high priority, 
service agencies and their staff settle 
for whatever they can do or whatever 
is available. 

Alternatives possible within exist- 
ing structures 

However, in some communities, in 
eluding those where T'im, Sarah, 
Barry. Tbm and Kevin live, service pro- 
viders are working with the broader 
community to make sure that people 
with developmental disabilities have 
opportunities to get involved. They are 
moving into ordinary community 
services and organizations and find- 
ing support from the people who 
belong to and operate these services 
and organizations. In this issue of the 
Newsletter, the resources listed in the 
"Resource Review" by the Center on 
Human Policy provide help with how 
this can be done. 



Readers may be interested in know* 
ing about the origins of the funds used 
to provide the support received by 
Tim, Sarah, Barry, Tbm and Kevin. 
Tim's support person is funded 
through a respite care grant; the pro* 
gram receiving the grant made a con- 
scious decision to provide integrated 
recreational activities rather than ihe 
more xisual segregated respite serv- 
ices often found when respite care is 
seen only as a service for the family. 
Sarah's teacher and parents helped 
her to join the Junior Auxiliary; an 
instance in which a positive expecta- 
tion rather than new funding was 
needed. Barry's staff members are 
funded to provide residential services 
to him; them, facilitating integra- 
tion is part of their job. Tbm had been 
involved as an ARC board member 
and as an officer of People First. These 
experiences made it easy for hini to 
think of joining another organization. 
Kevin's support person is provided 
through a Medicaid-funded "day acti- 
vity" program without walls: none of 
this program's activities take place in 
segregated settings. 

These examples demonstrate that it 
is the priority we place on integration, 
not the funding source, that can en- 
sure that people will have opportimi- 
ties to form relationships and to 
belong to the community. When we 
see integration as a priority we can 
begin to see the roles of human service 
workers and parents differently as 
well— as facilitators rather than as 
providers of service or cara 

This article was prepared by the 
Research and Training Center on 
Community Integration with support 
from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services. National 
Research Institute for Disability and 
Rehabilitation under Cooperative 
Agreement Na G0085C03503 award- 
ed to the Center on Human ft/icy, Divi- 
sion of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation, Syracuse University. 
However, no official endorsement by the 
U.S. Department of Education of the 
opinions expressed herein should be in- 
ferred 
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Montgomery County Department of Recreation 
Policy Statement on Malnstreaming 



This is an exampie of a community agency's policy statement on 
Inclusion of people with disabilities in all aspects of their program. The 
statement emphasizes the importance of recreation for everyone, and 
contains both a philosophical rationale for integration as well as a brief 
description of the types of accommodations that can be made and 
strategies that will be used to facilitate integration. 




MONTGOMERY COUNTY DEPARTOEKT OF R£CREATIQN 



POLICY STAiagyT ON MAIWSTmMIHC 



STATPgKT OF DEriNITION 

All iadlvlduaij with hAadlcapping conditions art ancltlid co full p«rtlcl> 
padon In any HonegoMty County ricrtatloa pro|raa aad AccoanodACloa ihall 
bi maoi to «llov th%m to do so. 

lAJtCn POPUUTION 

Thft t«r|tc population Indudia all indlviduala trho art BaoiAlly, phyilcally, 
or aaotloaally dlaablad. 

THE DiPORTANCE OF RECREATION 

Laiiurt-~an attltudt, a ftallng, a atAtt of aiad— U aa av«nua for pariooAl 
grovtn and fulflllaint, an Integral part of living. Rternatlon la not a 
spacific cvtnc, a point In tlaa, or a plaea In apaea; but rathar it la a 
dlaansion In life, a atata of baing. Racrtaclon la not an activity; it la 
cha result of as activity. 

Recreaclon and leisure activities are eleaents of an indlvidaal'a daily 
life in which participation may be planned, requaatad, or self-lnitlaced 
CO Qccc a basic need and to provide personal enjoyaenc. Leisure services 
provide activities tlrat sake free ciae enjoyable and satisfying. Recreation 
services provide activities for developing skills, aa veil aa for the 
eaioreent of free tiae. 

Recreation and leisure cIibc activities are essential to the taaxlaxia 
grovcn and develovaenc aa veil as che happiness and contentment of all 
children and adults. To lead- full and aeaningful lives, people of ail ages« 
incluaing people vith aencal, physical, and eaotlonal disabilities need 
Che rich opportunities for activity, productivity, and social interaction 
c:hac are offered through recreation. 

BASIC ASSUHPTIOKS NECESSARY FOR THE PROVISION OF A C0MPREHESSI7I 
SERVICE SYSTDt FOR PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES 

Grovth and adaptation, for people and aodetlea, are lifelong processes. 

Cossiunity participation and interactlona vith peers are vital and necessary 
for saxxsua grovth and developaent* 

Citizens with disabilities shall be treated vith dignity and respect, and 
provided every posaible opportunity to live full and SMenlngful lives. 

Cicicens with disabilides shall not be separated, aegregated, or isolated 
froa cssaunity participation. 
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Page TWO 

POLICY STATEMEJiT ON MAINSTREAMlilC 



WITH FULL UMDSaSTANDINC OF AND COMMIIXEliT TO THESE BASIC ASSUKPTIONS. 
HOMTGOKE&y COUm OEPAtlMENT OF RECUATIOM SHALL: 

. . . provldt eh* rioit of epelotu atettiary to m«c individual oMdt 
of all Iti raelpitau la cba artM of rter««(lea aetlvltlta lad lalaurt 

opporcuniclM* 

. . . provlda acctaa to noQ*i«gr«|atad rtcrtatloB ••rvieaa for ail 
dtixaoa with dUabilitiaa appropriact to tb«lr ebroBelo|ie«l «t*« 

. . . proBota accaaa to raertatioo atnrleaa that oaceurM* larar- 
aetlon vith ooo-handieappad p«ani, uaiag, vhaaavar poaalbU, th« prlneipla 
of Mtural proportlOQ <l.t. eltlstot vith dliabllltlM thAll* vhtMvar 
poaalbla, b« iatagratad into cowuaif7 bnaad aanrleta, aetlYltita, and 
prograaa in tha aaaa proportion aa handicapping eonditiona appaar in tha 
wldar cooBunity). 

. . . dtwlop atratagiaa for cba aaaningful participation of cltisana 
vltb dlaabilltiaa in raeraadon and lalaura aetivlciaa. 

. . . provlda a coordinating staff cooBlctad to a con- 
ciQuum of high quality aanrlcaa, aetlvltiaa, and prograaa and tha 
cnhancaaanc of cooperation at all lavala of tha sarvlca aystaa vhich would 
taonitor tha provided aervlcaa. 

. . . proBoce aeaningful participation of all conauaars* especially 
in the determination of prograaa and services, their davelopaant and 
evaluatioQ. 



ACCOMMODATIONS 

Accosnaodaclooa ensuring auccessful participation in Kontgoaary County 
Deparcoeoc of Recreation prograaa may include but are not limited to the 
following: 

• Interpreters. 

• Special equipaent or regular equipaent adapted to specific needs. 

• Uuaan reaourcea auch aa volunteers to aarve aa coapaaiona* 
e Tranaportadon. 

• Accaaslbla facilitiea, 

• rinancial aasiatanca. 



:?g»LEME?rrATiow 

To iapleaant its naiastreaaing effort, Kootgoaary County Departaent of 
Recreation will: 

• Train departaent scaff. ^ ^ 

• Foacar coHSunity awareaess. ^ 

• Increaae huaan and fiscal rasourcee. 

• Develop a coaprebenaiva and ongoing outreach prograa. 



Integrated Recreation for Children and Teens: 
Annotated Bibliography 



This section contains annotations of some materials that promote 
opportunities for integrated recreation/leisure activities for people with 
severe disabilities. 



Integrated Recreation tor Children and Teens: 
Annotated Bibliography 



TITLE: Strategies for developi' q individualize ci rscreationai/leisure programs for 
severely handicapped students 

AUTHOR: Ford, A., Brown, L, Pumpian, I., Baumgart, D., Nisbet, J., 
Schroeder, J., & Loomis, R. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1984 

In N. Certo, N. Haring, & R. York (Eds.), Public school integration of 
the severely handicapped, national issues and progressive alternatives. 

Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 

COST: $19.45 

The authors suggest that recreational and leisure needs, crucial areas in the 
lives of people with severe disabilities, are often ignored in educational programnning. 
The net result of this failure of the educational system is that the adult with severe 
diFBbilities is left with a very limited repertoire of leisure skills and is often dependent 
on a limited number of organized, segregated, "special" leisure-time activity 
programs. 

In outlining the strategies to be used to formulate an individualized 
recreation/leisure component for the school curriculum, the authors provide a very 
practical sketch of the ecological approach to community-based programming which 
should be suitable in the full range of settings providing services to people with 
severe handicaps. There are eight stages to the process: (1) conducting ecological 
inventories; (2) summarizing inventory information; (3) establishing priorities-with a 
discussion of 19 dimensions to be considered In establishing individual program 
priorities; (4) conducting a discrepancy analysis; (5) using partial participation and 
proposing individualized adaptations; (6) determining individualized objectives; and 
(7) designing the specifics of the individual's program. 
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TITLE: 



The pursuit of leisure: Enriching lives with people who have a disability 



AUTHOR: The G. Allan Roeher Institute 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1988 (revised 1989) 

Tne G. Allan Roeher institute 
4700 Keele Street, . jfismen Building 
York University 
Downsview, ON M3j 1P3 
CANADA 

COST: $14.50 (Canadian) 

I'Ms book Is a collection of short chapters on integrated recreation and leisure 
for people with disabilities. They were solicted and edited by Deborah Gold and 
Judi h McGill. It includes articles which provide strategies for service providers to 
promote Integrated recreation opportunities, and articles about recreation and leisure 
by both persons labeled as disabled and their parents. The chapters explore a 
range of issues, including: the development of "leisure identities" (reprint of an 
article by Judith McGill; integration through community associations and 
organizations; "regenerating community" (reprint of a paper by John McKnight); 
promoting cooperative versus comp'jtitive play; and leisure and friendships. 



TITLE: Leisure connections: bnabling people with a disability to lead richer 
lives in the community 

AUTHOR: The G. Allan Roeher Institute 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1988 

The G. Allan Roeher Institute 

4700 Keele Street, Kinsmen Building 

Yofk University 

DoN/nsview, ON M3J 1P3 

CANADA 

COST: $14.00 (Canadian) 

This manual provides many useful ideas and strategies for promoting 
Integrated leisure and friendship opportunities for people with disabilities. The 
research and writing for It was conducted by Deborah Gold and Cameron Crawford. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance of leisure In people's lives, based on a broad 
definition of leisure as including sctivlties with others or alone, and activities that are 
more formal and organized as well as those that are informal and/or spontaneous. 
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The authors also focus on the importance of friendships in people's lives, and the 
idea that it is people's relationships with others that give the most meaning to their 

leisure experiences. . , ^. . 

The manual is designed for use by support groups or circles convened to 
assist a person with disabilities develop and/or increase his or her leisure 
opportunities and connections. It outlines a 10-step process, which can be used to 
assist either children or adults. The recommended role of friends and other 
supports is one of a "facilitator" of increased connections and activities. 

The 10 steps include thought-provoking questions and exercises to help guide 
group strategiring and planning. They focus on Issues such as: thinking about the 
nature of leisure and the role it plays in everyone's lives; assisting the person to 
express wishes or dreams; developing a collective vision with the person; ^ 
brainstorming about leisure options for the person, beyond ins* "programs or 
classes; preparing for challenges that may be encounterea; and on-going support 
and planning to increase and maintain leisure connections. The appendices contain 
additional information and ideas about the nature of friendship, as well as a sample 
listing of the many possible types of leisure opportunities that can be found in a 
single con.inunity. 



TITLE: Integrating children and youth with disabilities into comrriunity recreation 
agencies: One agency's experience and recommendations 

AUTHOR: Heyne, L. A. (with contributions by R. S. Amado and D. Denelle) 
PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1987 

The Jewish Community Center of the 

Greater St. Paul Area 
1375 St. Paul Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55116 

Since 1984, the Jewish Community Center of the Greater St. Paul area has 
conducted a model demonstration project to integrate children and youth with 
disabilities into the ranter's regular programs and classes. The goals of the 
integration efforts have been three-fold: (a) to develop socialization and friendships 
between youngsters with and without disabilities; (b) lo teach new recreation and 
leisure skills; and (c) to provide opportunities for children and youth with disabilities 
to participate in normalized, everyday community activities. ^ ^ , . ,u 

This monograph contains information about Integration at the Center in the 
following areas: rationale for integration; background to the project; funding; 
practical, step-by-step description of the integration process; networking with other 
community orqanizat.ons; suggestions for managing challenging behaviors; Board of 
Directors and lay committee input and involvement; problems encountered ana 
solutons qenerateri; project outcomes; and forms for intake and evaluation, in 
conclusion, the authors emphasize the benefits of integration for all children, not only 
those with disabilities. 
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There is a wealth of information presented here about strategies for providing 
supports to children and youth with disabilities in a way that facilitates and enhances 
Integration. It should be very useful for other agencies or individuals who are 
interested In promoting integration in recreation and leisure activities. 



TITl^: Recreation integration: Issues and alternaxives in leisure services and 
community involvement 

AUTHOR: Hutchison, P., & Lord, J. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1979 

Leisurability Publicationb, Inc. 
Box 281 , Station A 
Ottawa. ON KIN 6N5 
CANADA 

Hutchison and Lord begin this book with a call for the need to place higher 
priority on recreation for both children and adults. They assert that community 
recreation/leisure agencies have a responsibility to facilitate leisure involvement for all 
people in the community, including those with disabilities. In order fc; this to 
happen, they suggest that there will be a need for change and new commitments at 
the individual l&vel, the community level, and in human service agencies. 

The authors suggest a 3-step model to guide the process of recreation 
integration: upgrade, educate, and participate. The upgrade component involves 
developing skills and competencies of people with disabilities, and upgrading the 
nature of community services and programs. The educate component involves 
education of all persons involved in the integration process, including the general 
public. Finally, the participate component involves actual participation in community 
recreation and leisure experiences. Emphasis is placed on the idea that for 
integration to happen, supports must be provided as needed. The strength of the 
book is its primary emphasis on the need for integrated community recreation, and 
on the need for supports based on individual need. 
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TITLE: 



Journal of Leisurability 



PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 

Leisurability Publications, Inc. 
36 Bessemer Court, Unit 3 
Concord, ON L4K 3C9 
CANADA 

The Journal of Leisurability is a quarterly journal which publishes articles, with 
a strong Canadian focus, concerned with leisure, disability, community, advocacy, 
and integration. The journal regularly centers its content around a theme, with 
feature and support articles related to the theme. Each Issue includes a section 
called "Current Research," reserved for research related to leisure and people with 
disabilities. In addition, the journal invites brief articles for a "Sharing Program Ideas" 
section, to allow people involved in programming, advocacy, and social action 
activities to share interesting or innovative approaches they are using or developing. 



TITLE: Participation: Expanding community and leisure experiences for people 
with severe handicaps 

AUTHOR: Lord, J. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1981 

The G. Allan Roeher Institute 
4700 Keele Street, Kinsmen Building 
York University 
Downsview, ON M3J 1P3 
CANADA 

COST: $12.50 (Canadian) 

This book grew out of a collective effort of a group of people in Canada 
known as the Recreation Council of the National Institute on Mental Retardation. 
The book is designed to assist communities in the initiation, planning, and 
implementation of a process for expanding community and leisure experiences to 
include people with severe handicaps. The authors sees community integration as a 
process, and each chapter in the book represents one step in this process. STEP 
ONE: Generating interest in the participation of individuals with severe handicaps; 
STEP TWO: Identifying and developing community support; STEP THREE: 
Implementing plans; STEP FOUR: Preparing support staff; and STEP FIVE: 
Expanding community and leisure experiences. 
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Good and practical guidelines are provided through each of the five steps. 
The process described will be useful for those who want to assist people with 
severe disabilities to participate in a wide range cf community and leisure 
experiences. The author also gives advice on how to overcome barriers to 
integration. 



TITLE: Our leisure identity 

AUTHOR: McGill, J. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1987 

entourage . 2(3). 23-25. 

The article begins with the assertion that it is our leisure experiences that give 
richness to our lives. Friendships are often built or strengthened through leisure 
involvements. Yet, people with disabilities are often not assisted to develop their 
leisure identities. Leisure activities for people with disabilities are often highly 
supervised, structured, and segregated. The author argues that "spontaneity and 
choice, two essential ingredients of leisure, are seen as not being practical or even 
possible." Within the article, an example is provided of a man who was assisted and 
supported to develop his leisure interests. This led to membership in two local 
clubs, a provincial club, and the formation of some friendships. In conclusion, the 
author emphasizes the need for concerned parents, advocates, and human service 
providers to provide adequate supports to assist people with disabilities to develop 
strong leisure identities, become members of local community clubs and 
organizations, and build and maintain friendships with others. 



TITLE: Review of task analytic leisure skill training efforts: Practitioner 
implications and future research needs 

AUTHORS: Nietupski, J., Hamre-Nietupski, S., & Ayres, B. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1984 

Journal of The Association for Persons with S evRre Handicaps. 
S(2), 88-97. 

The authors review recreation/leisure training programs that have been 
conducted with students having moderate and severe disabilities. Emphasis is 
placed on those which involve data based task analytic, instructional efforts as well 
as recent curriculum volumes or position papers. Implications for practitioners are 
provided, as well as future research needs in the recreation/leisure skill domain. 
Some of the points made include: leisure : kills should be selected on the basis of 
those activities performed by nondisableo students in a wide variety of integrated 
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settings; instruction must extend beyond the classroonn Into integrated home and 
community settings; instructors should conduct social validation of skills to be 
taught, obtaining information from students without disabilities as to what skills are 
important; more effort needs to be placed on assisting students with severe 
disabilities and physical limitations to learn leisure skills and take part in integrated 
leiL ire activities. 



TITLE: Community recreation and persons with disabilities 

AUTHOR: Schlelen, S. J., & Ray, M. T. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1988 

Paul H. Brookes 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 

This book begins with an overview of the historical background and 
philosophical basis of integrated recreation. The authors provide detailed information 
on ways to facilitate participation in community rdcreation activities/settings. Their 
ecological approach involves, in part, an in<depth Environmental Analysis Inventory, 
which includes Information on: (1) the appropriateness of the recreation 
activity /setting; (2) genera* program and participant information; (3) an 
activity/discrepancy analysis; and (4) further activity considerations. The book also 
includes information on other issues such as: partial participation, adaptations, 
cooperative grouping arrangements, and overcoming obstacles to community 
recreation integration. It concludes with a section describing several positive 
integrated recreation efforts, and an extensive appendix section with copies of 
building survey forms, environmental analysis inventory forms, a leisure interest 
survey, an annotated bibliography, and other information. 

Overall, Schlelen and Ray provide a wealth of detailed information about how 
to create increased opportunities for integrated recreation. T. le authors firmly bslieve 
that most of the "barriers" to integrated recreation can be overcome through use of 
the right strategies. This book would be a particularly useful resource for people 
who are involved in developing integrated recreation options for people with 
disabilities. 
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TITLE: Leisure and recreation: Preparation for independence, integration, and 
self-fulfillment 

AUTHORS: Voeltz, L M., Wuerch, B. B., & Wilcox, B. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1982 

In B. Wilcox & T. Bellamy (Eds.), Design of high school programs for 
severely handicapped students . 

Paul H. Brookes 
P.O. Box 10624 
Baltimore, MD 21285-0624 

The authors begin with the recognition that leisure skills have not typically 
been considered an essential part of special education programs. The chapter first 
presents a definition of the "leisure domain," describing the characteristics of leisure 
environments and activities and identifying particular issues of concern for leisure 
educators of secondary students with severe disabilities. A second section outlines 
the benefits of leisure preparation in school programs. Ana, a third section of the 
chapter offers some strategies for leisure training, and suggested directions for 
future work in the design of programs and development of materials. 

Emphasis is placed on the importance of choice and personal preferences in 
leisure activities. Therefore, according to the authors, "a major objective of leisure 
education should be to provide the individual with options, both by making activities 
available and by ensuring that the individual has the necessary skills to exercise 
meaningful choices and enjoy the activities he or she selects." They also emphasize 
the importance of involving a student's family in decisions about priority areas for 
leisure education. 

In their conclusion, the authors argue that special programs and facilities 
should be phased out, and instead adaptations should be made to make regular 
settings accessible. Segregated environments should not be maintained for those 
who lack the "prerequisites" to function in integrated environments. Instead, effort 
needs to be placed on assisting and supporting all students, including those with 
severe disabilities, to participate in integrated recreation and leisure activities and 
settings. 
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TITLE: 



The Kid From Cabin 17 



AUTHOR: Walker, P., & Edinger, B. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1988 

Camping Magazine . May, 18-21. 

This article focuses on the integration of Chauncey, a child with severe and 
multiple disabilities, into a regular camp. It describes strategies used to assist him 
to participate in camp activities, and encourage interaction with other campers and 
camp staff, it concludes with some lessons learned about integration based on this 
experience: (1) it is important to help foster a sense of belonging or membership in 
group activities; (2) it is important for regular stnff and nondisabled children to be 
able to see ways in which someone with severe disabilities can participate in a wide 
range of activities; (3) it is important to recognize the ways that regular staff (ra her 
than specially trained "disability" workers) can support children with disabilities; (4) it 
is important that integration occur on a small-scale basis; and (5) rt is important that 
the scheduling of time for children with disabilities, as for other children, not be too 
rigidly structured; that they have time just to "hang out." The article illustrates ways 
in which Chauncey came to be d valued member of camp; how other children s 
acceptance of and friendship with him came from spending time with him and 
getting to know him. As a result, they began to focus on his similarities, personal 
qualities and abilities, rather than on differences, stereotypes, and disabilities. 



TITLE: Beyond the classroom: Involving students with disabilities in 
extracurricular activities at Levy Middle School 

AUTHOR: Walker, P., Edinger, B., Willis, C, & Kenney, M. E. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1988 

Center on Human Policy 
Syracuse University 
200 Huntington Hall 
Syracuse, NY 13244-2340 

COST: $3.30 plus 10% postage and handling 

This report describes efforts to involve students with severe disabilities from 
one classroom in extracurricular activities within their middle school. Students 
participated in activities such as intramural basketball, girls' volleyball team track the 
Spanish Club, the Computer Club, and the Ski Club. The paper provides detailed 
description of all aspects of the project, including: now it was conceptualized and 
structured- the role of the classroom teacher; the role of the support staff, and the 
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perspectives of activity leaders (i.e., coaclies, club advisors, etc.), parents, and other 
students on inclusion of students with disabilities in these extracurricular activities. 
This project provides a nice illustration of the cooperative effort between a human 
service agency and a public school in use of respite funds to provide supports for 
student participation in after-school activities. Examples are given which illustrate 
ways in which the students with disabilities expehenced sense of school membership 
and school spirit that went far beyond the walls of the special education classroom. 



TITLE; Leisure programs for handicapped persons: Adaptations, techniques, 
and curriculum 

AUTHOR: Wehman, P., & Schleien, S. 

PUBLICATION INFORMATION: 1981 

Pro-Ed 

5341 Industrial Oaks Boulevard 
Austin, TX 78735 

COST: $15.00 

This manual provides the information necessary to develop individualized 
instructional programs or leisure-time eictivities for adults or children with disabilities. 
It includes data-based case studies which demonstrate the validity of the selected 
skills proposed In the curriculum chapters. The ten chapters discuss normalization, 
leisure skills asse<:sment, leisure Instruction, adapting leisure skills, curriculum design 
and format, hoboies, sports, games, object manipulation, and program 
implementation. 



TITLE: Longitudinal leisure skills tor severely handicapped learners: The 
Ho'onanea curriculum component 

AUTHOR: Wuerch, B. B., & Voeltz, L M. 

PUBLICATION ir.rORMATION: 1982 

Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co. 

P.O. Fox 10624 

Ba»* .Tore, MD 21285-0624 

COST: $17.95 

This book preset its a detailed account of the elements involved in 
implementing a curriculum component to develop independent leisure activity skills in 
students with severe disabilities In home, school, and community settings. Included 
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are procedures for assessing learner interests and skills, selecting appropriate leisure 
activity goals and interventions, implementing data-based instructional programs, 
home-school program coordination and collaboration, and evaluation. 

Ten leisure activities which were Judged to meet normalization, 
individualization, and environmental needs were identified for the core curriculum. 
Field-tested, validated instructional sequences and strategies are presented for each 
of these. All project components were tested during a three-year period with more 
than 50 students with severe or profound handicaps (including learners with autism 
and severe multiple impairments) in public and private schools in Hawaii. 
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Integrated Recreation ' * Children and Teens: 
Agencies and Programs * -inotlng Positive Practices 



This section contains a brief description of a few human sen/ice and 
community agencies which promote opportunities for integrated 
recreation/leisure activities for people with severe disabilities. 



Integrated Recreation for Children and T'^ ans: 
Agencies and Programs Promoting Positive Practices 



Montgomery County Department of Recreation 
12210 Bushey Drive 
Silver Spring, MD 20902 
Phone: 301-468-4560 
Contact: Billie Wilson 

The Montgomery County Department of Recreation has developed a "Policy 
Statement on Mainstreaming" to guide the agency's efforts at providing integrated 
recreation. The statement begins by ensuring that "All individuals with handicapping 
conditions are entitled to full participation in any Montgomery County recreation 
program and accommodation shall be made to allow them to do so." Types of 
acco'^modation include, but are not limited to: interpreters, special or adapted 
equ ....w.it, volunteer assistants, transportation, accessible facilities, and financial 
assistance. To implement mainstreaming, Montgomery County Department of 
Recreation will: train department staff, foster community awareness, increase human 
and fiscal resources, and develop a comprehensive and ongoing outreach program. 



The Jewish Community Center of the 

Greater St. Paul Area 
1375 St. Paul Avenue 
St. Paul, MN 55116 
Phone: 612-698-0751 

Since 1984, the Jewish Community Center of the Greater St. Paul Area has 
includod children and teens with disabilities in its regular programs and classes. The 
goals of these integration efforts are three-fold: (a) to develop socialization and 
friendship between youngsters with and without disabilities; (b) to teach new 
recreation and leisure skills to youngsters with disabilities; and (c) to provide 
opportunities for children and youth with disabilities to participate in normalized, 
everyday community activities. The JCC provides as much support as is needed, 
including one-on-one assistants, to enable children and teens with severe disabilities 
and/or challenging behaviors to participate. 
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Transitional Living Services, Inc. 
423 West Onondaga Street 
Syracuse, NY 13202 
Phone: 315-478-4151 

Contact: Betsy Edinger, Special Needs Coordinator 

Through its provision of respite services, this agency has made significant 
efforts at integrating children and teens with disabilities, including some with severe 
and multiple impairments, into recreation/leisure activities. TTie agency uses state 
family support funds to pay for supports (including extra staff, consultation, or other 
types of technical assistance) at numerous community recreation sites including 
summer camps, YMCA, neighborhood centers, and school extracurricular activities. 
The supports that are provided vary, bai^>ed on the needs of the child and the 
setting/activity. One of the major objectives of support is to assist other people in 
the setting (nondisabled children, other adults, etc.) to get to k.iow the child with 
disabilities and to create opportunities for social interaction and the formation of 
friendships. 



ARC Suburban 
14451 County Road 11 
Burnsville, MN 55337 
Phone: 612-431-3700 
Contact: Mo Fahnstock 

The reureation/leisure seivices offered by ARC Suburban, in the 
Minneapolis/St. Paul region, focus on facilitating integration into existing community 
recreation opportunities and consultation to enhance and expand these community 
opportunities. There are three major service components in this program: (a) 
Assistance to individuals and families-specifically designed to help people with 
disabilities participate in integrated leisure settings and activities; (b) Training 
community leisure services personnel-providing as needed technical assistance to 
agency personnel to assist them with strategies to include and support people with 
disabilities; and (c) Information and referral-identifying information on available 
community leisure option, and responding to inquiries or concerns regarding 
integrated leisure activities. One of the strategies used by the agency is to help 
build "circles of friends" for people to increase and enhance the quality of their 
integration. Emphasis is placed on the importance of friendships for all children, 
including those with disabilities. The circles of support are also used to promote 
opportunities for such friendship. 
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